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POPULAR CRAFTSMAN HOUSES 

''\A/ HERE can I see the Craftsman house designs?" In answer to this persistent demand, we 
^ ^ are publishing each month some of the most popular Craftsman houses. This will be con- 
tinued until we have reproduced the two hundred house designs which we have on file. A front 
elevation and floor plans will be shown on each page. We will furnish tentative estimates and 
cost of complete plans upon request. Address : Home Department, The Art World, 2 West 45th 
Street, New York City. 




NO. 126: CRAFTSMAN STONE AND SHINGLE HOUSE 
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T^HE foundation, chimneys and lower walls of this 
* house are of split stone; above this, hand-split 
cypress shingles are used for the walls and sawed 
red cedar shingles for the roof. 

One of the most attractive features of the ex- 
terior is the recessed entrance porch, better shown 
in the detail view below. The 
simple lines of the stone- 
work, the low curve of the 
arch, broken by the graceful 
touch of vines, the wide 
Dutch door with small 
square lights set in the up- 
per half, the window and 
bracket lantern on each side, 
and the bench beneath the 
dining-room windows, — all 
combine to make the ap- 
proach to the house espe- 




Detail of Recessed Porch 



cially inviting, indicating at the same time by the 
simple sincerity of treatment, the prevailing char- 
acteristic of the home within. 

One enters from the porch directly into the living 
room, which is large, light and hospitable, and the 
interest centers at once in the pleasant inglenook 
at the farther end. Tapes- 
try brick is used for the 
' _:^ chimneypiece of the fire- 

place. Front and rear dorm- 
ers give ample height to the 
four bedrooms and bath on 
the second story. 

Rooms on the first floor 
are finished in chestnut 
stained as desired with 
floors of maple. The whole 
upper part is finished in red 
gum with maple fioors. . 
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NO. 57: CRAFTSMAN HOUSE OF CLAPBOARD ON FIELD STONE FOUNDATION 



^HE house No. 57 is shown here set close to the 
* ground on a foundation of field stone, as this 
will naturally be used if there is any at hand. 
There are no cellar windows visible in the perspec- 
tive view, but among the working drawings is in- 
cluded a cellar plan in which small low windows are 
indicated in the side and back walls. 

As it seemed desirable to keep down the cost of 
the building, we have shown clapboards for the 
walls. Shingles might of course be used instead; 
but clapboards seem preferable on the whole, for 
their long horizontal lines, combined with those of 
the roof, dormer and window groups, give the place 
a low, brooding, homelike air. The only place where 
clapboards are not used is between the dormer 
windows, where panels of plaster are shown. 
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The dining-porch also has a cement floor so that 
it will be durable and easy to clean and drain. 

In the working drawings of this house we have 
shown most of the doors of wood panels with two 
rows of small square lights across the top, more for 
the sake of decoration than light. Plain wood doors 
might be used instead, if preferred, for the plentiful 
windows give sufficient light to the interior. 

Casement windows are used throughout, as these 
always seem most appropriate for a building of this 
rustic character, and we have shown small panes in 
order to prevent the boarded walls from seeming 
plain. 

Among the working drawings of the house are 
details showing the exact construction of the ingle- 
nook with its built-in seats backed by V-jointed 
boards, its row of high casement windows, its tiled 
hearth, its brick chimneypiece with plastered niches 
on each side and long shelf above. 

By making the fireside seats with hinged lids, 
considerable extra storage space will be obtained, 
and as there is no attic this will naturally be appre- 
ciated. 



